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them for something better In the years to come. At the moment
they had no greater worries than food, shelter, and the next
job.
Arising at six o'clock, we gobbled a hearty breakfast, hitched
up and were at work at seven. Dinner was served at noon.
Quitting work at six, we had supper, then loafed around the
camp until bedtime. In the intervals we fed, watered and curried
mules, mended harness, practised throwing a line, washed our
shirts in the creek, cut each other's hair. A few of us found a little
time for reading and we all talked a lot.
Mules, jobs, travel and prostitutes divided honours as subjects
for discussion. As most of the men were experienced in all these
matters, they bragged with candour and conviction of what they
had seen, heard, done, and hoped to do. Pay-day, what to do
with our money and where to spend the winter were topics
of interest among the less experienced or more circumspect
among us.
More than half the men in camp were hobos, and to my surprise
they thought rather well of the appellation. It was hoodlums, not
tramps, they asserted, who had robbed me in the Missouri Valley
jungle; genuine hobos were seldom thieves; in a pinch they might
beg something to eat, but they were more or less honest working
men with itching feet which kept them on the move. And having
a positive aversion to paying railroad fares, they beat their way
on trains.
Both passenger and freight trains, I learned, afforded a variety
of accommodations. Rated as standard were the empty box-cars3
known as side-door sleepers; on a fast through train they became
strictly first class. Cattle cars, especially on slow trains, were
decidedly third class, patronised chiefly by low-grade tramps
making short jumps from town to town. Between these extremes
were the bumpers, at the ends of the cars, and the rods and brake
beams underneath, to be used in emergencies. Passenger trains
were practicable only at night. One could ride on the front plat-
form of the first car behind the engine, called the blind-baggage,
or on top of a car, or on the rods beneath, but they were cold,
dusty, and dangerous. A hobo's prestige was raised by distances
travelled between jobs, and professional standing was endangered,
if not lost, by stopping more than a month or so in one state.
Despised   by   hobos   were   tramps,   friendless   outcasts   and
wanderers who never worked^ but walked from town to town,